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The Afternoon Conferences 
The last of the F. P. A. first series of after- 


noon conferences at the Waldorf Astoria was 
held on Tuesday, March 21, on the subject: 
Russia—Intercourse or Non-Intercourse.” The 
speakers were Graham Romeyn Taylor, special 
assistant to the American Ambassador to Russia, 
1915-1919, and Royal R. Keely, engineer, 
prisoner in Moscow during 1921. 

The F. r. A. plans one Or more series of 
similar conferences next fall and winter. We 
would appreciate very much any suggestions or 
criticisms from members or subscribers to this 
first series in reference to either the general 
method of holding the conferences or the sub- 
jects included for discussion. 


Stimulate More People 


“I am greatly interested in what the F .P. A. 
is doing and wish many more people could be 
stimulated by its educational policy to do some 
thinking along lines too much neglected by most 
of us.”—Auipa E. S. Wuirmarso (Mrs. Henry 
A. Whitmarsh). 


The Common Pot 


Gladstone’s test of a Cabinet Minister was his 
ability “to throw his mind into the common 
pot.” We want to build up a larger national 
membership of the F. P. A. on a similar idea. 
With intelligent, tolerant groups throughout the 
country, alert to study and discuss international 
affairs, we should, in the course of time, help to 
create in the United States an international mind 
no longer bent on isolation or domination, but 
ready to throw its influence into the common pot 
of the world’s interests and needs. 


SEND US NAMES FOR THESE GROUPS. 


Checks should be made payable to Rosert H. Garpiner, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 


New York Council Report 
The report of the New York Council for Lim- 


itation of Armament on the Washington Con- 
ference, reprinted in the New Republic for 
March 22nd, is now available in pamphlet form. 
I: is a summary of the specific gains from the 
Conference, the influence of organized public 
opinion on the Conference, the failures of public 
opinion, the discussion of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Conference, and a suggested program 
of immediate activities. Members who are inter- 
ested may obtain copies of the report upon ap- 
plication to the Foreign Policy Association. 


A Particularly Timely Luncheon 


The luncheon on “The Near East and the 
Treaty of Sevrés” on April Ist will be partic- 
ularly timely in view of the meeting of the Al- 
lied Ministers now being held at Paris to dis- 
cuss the revision of terms. France has recently 
concluded a separate treaty with the Turkish 
government at Angora which many hold to be 
a deliberate abandonment of her Allies. The 
United States did not, of course, sign the treaty 
as we were never at war with Turkey. Never- 
theless, the part we played in the war contrib- 
uted indirectly to the Allied success in the Near 
East, which produced the present situation in 
Asia Minor and Syria, in Mesopotamia and Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr. Hughes has recently renewed the Amer- 
ican demand for an open door in the matter of 
oil concessions in Mesopotamia, thus carrying 
out the policy enunciated by Secretary Colby. 
The keynote of this policy, the equality of op- 
portunity for American business interests, if fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, might easily 
embroil us in trouble with France and England 
unless settled equitably. 

Professor Duggan will open the discussion 
with a brief historical survey, which will furnish 
a background for the discussion to follow. In 
addition to the important political issues in- 
volved, there are many picturesque angles of the 


The Honor of the United States is Involved in Haiti 


HE Senate’s investigation of the occupation of Haiti is nearing an end. The hearings have 

brought out the amazing story of our seizure in 1915 of the Caribbean negro republic. 
By free use of our marines and martial law, by the seizure and withholding of Haitian national 
funds, by diplomatic and political pressure, the United States, in the words of our admiral com- 
manding in Haiti, “accomplished a military intervention in affairs of another nation.” “By ex- 
ercising military pressure at propitious moments in negotiations” Haiti was forced to accept the 
treaty of 1915 giving the United States complete control of Haiti’s finances, internal policing, public 
works and sanitation, etc. Since 1915 that control has been extended to include veto power over all 
legislation. 

The methods employed by our representatives to force this control and to put through this treaty 
were a shocking abuse of power by a stronger nation, and were violative of all our standards of 
international conduct and of scrupulous regard for the rights and immunities of small nations. The 
methods used in 1915 were unknown when our Senate ratified the treaty in 1916. We believe that 
in the present knowledge of all the facts, the United States must disavow such a course, and to re- 
pudiate the charge of creating such a thoroughly vicious, un-American precedent, must voluntarily 
abrogate that treaty. Once the treaty is abrogated we can leave Haiti independent as she had been 
from 1804 to 1915, or we can enter into a new agreement, by free consent, for friendly aid to Haiti 
and its internal problems. 

The further elimination of any effective opposition to complete American domination was 
achieved in 1917 by the dissolution of the legislative chambers which have not since then been 
called into session. 

Senator King has introduced into the Senate two resolutions which are now before the Foreign 
Relations Committee pending final report of the Special Committee. The first resolution (No. 219) 
calls for abrogation of the treaty with Haiti, the withdrawal of our forces from Haiti and Santo 
Domingo (where our control is even more complete), and the restoration of complete independ- 
ence. The second resolution (No. 256) provides the practical means for restoration of constitution- 
al government in Haiti to the Haitians and for the process of withdrawal in a period which would 
not exceed twelve months. Both of these resolutions demand vigorous, prompt support of all 
Americans who believe in international good faith and the unsullied maintenance of American sup- 
port of the rights of small nations. You are urged to voice strong support of these two resolutions 
by writing to Senator Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, United States Senate, 
and to Senator William H. King, the author of these resolutions. 


Is Mexico to Be Recognized? 


ERSISTENT press reports during the last few weeks affirm that the Harding administration and 
President Obregon are about to reach an agreement which will result in recognition. On the basis 
of data available to the public, these rumors cannot be substantiated. However, certain develop- 
ments obviously tend to give credence to the report that at last the anomalous, embarrassing and 
sometimes tense relations of almost a decade between Mexico and the United States are soon to be 


ended. 


President Obregon continues to strengthen his contro] over all parts of the Mexican territory. 
Economic conditions are, however, far from favorable. Continued low prices in the world markets 
for minerals keep most of the gold, silver and other mines closed. Radical and often ill-advised 
agrarian legislation in many of the states, arbitrarily dividing up large haciendas, has among 
other factors resulted in the drastic reduction of acreage planted in corn, Mexico’s staple crop. 
The inability of many corporations, Mexican and foreign, to secure funds necessary for the rebuild- 
ing of their plants has also retarded greatly the general economic recovery of the country. For- 
tunately, the controversy between the American oil interests and the Mexican government over the 
amount of taxation has been settled for the present, the government conceding a reduction of about 50 
per cent. The basic question of ownership of oil properties purchased prior to 1917, has not been 
determined to the complete satisfaction of the oil men, but there is good reason to believe that this 
problem will be satisfactorily adjudicated. 

Unfortunately, despite reports to the contrary, no agreement has yet been reached between the 
Mexican government and its foreign creditors represented by the International Bankers’ Committee. 
Mexico would be well advised if it promptly evidenced its good faith beyond any cavil by resuming 
interest payments on at least a portion of its foreign obligations and then offering frankly to submit 
the whole matter of the consolidation of its debt to a joint committee of experts, reserving, of course, 
to itself the right to accept or reject finally the decisions arrived at. President Obregon has the funds 
in hand necessary for the initial payment and pledges to this purpose. The International Committee 
has repeatedly expressed itself as anxious to meet the desires of the Mexican government in every 
way consonant with its obligations to the individual bondholders. De la Huerta, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has an opportunity to write his name in the history of Mexican finance on a plane with 
that of Limantour. Only a little more good-will and intelligence in Mexico City and Washington is 
needed to bring about complete accord between the two governments. 


